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BOOK REVIEWS 



Men of Old Greece. By Jennie Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

Cloth. Pp. 263; 12 full-page plates and 43 illustrations in the text. 

Listing price, $0.60. 

In this book the men of old Greece live again, and the young readers live 
with them. The stories are told charmingly, with a beauty and simplicity well 
suited to a review of the "lovely land" and the "beautiful Greeks." 

The "men" are Leonidas, Themistocles, Phidias, and Socrates. The first 
story tells of "Leonidas," from his first day away from home, when he becomes 
a member of a boy's club to learn to live for Sparta, until the day he gives to 
her his life at Thermopylae. The movement is good throughout, and the 
interest well sustained. The story of "Themistocles" is the story of Athens, 
with her statesmen, her heroes, and her people meeting the Persians. And as 
the Athenian was more graceful, more artistic, than the Spartan so is the 
second story more beautiful than the first. "Phidias and the Parthenon" is a 
chapter breathing the spirit of civic beauty, which makes the reader long for the 
beautiful Athens of Phidias. Pericles says to Phidias: "These pupils of yours 
will go back to their cities and fill them with beauty." The children who read 
this will wish to make the most of the possibilities of beauty in their city. The 
story of "Socrates," in its lovely simplicity, brings the book to a close. One 
does not think of the story of the philosopher as one for children, perhaps ; 
but, in reading this presentation of it, he knows it to be as happily chosen as 
that of any of the old heroes. 

The book is full of pictures of the daily life of the Greeks. The reader 
sees the boys at home, at school, in the games, at the mess ; he hears the men 
talk in the forum, and sees Phidias at work on the Acropolis. Socrates' father 
goes out from his low-plastered house, whose door half fills the narrow street, 
and invites his neighbor to the nameday feast of his baby son ; and Socrates 
grows to boyhood and manhood — all before the reader's eyes. 

Miss Hall has not told stories about the Greeks, but has made the Greeks 
live again for the children, and in this her book is really valuable. 

The full-page plates are beautiful and the text illustrations are numerous. 
The binding is attractive. 

The book is a delight to children from eight to eleven years of age, and 
older children enjoy it. It may well be given a place in our school and home 
libraries for boys and girls. 

Annas Higgins 
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